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their children to nature : hence they are all healthy, and have 
their bodies well proportioned. They are generally slender 
and delicate in their limbs and figure. I nerer saw a single 
man amongst them who was very fat." 

The characteristic traits in all the countenances of the Kal- 
mucks are, eyes of which the great angle, placed obliquely and 
downwards towards the nose, is but little open and fleshy ; 
eyebrows black, scanty, and forming a low arch ; a particular 
conformation of the nose, which is generally short, and 
flattened towards the forehead ; the head and face very round. 
They have also the transparent cornea of the eye very bro-n-n ; 
lips thick and fleshy ; the chin short ; the teeth very white — 
they preserve them fine and sound untU old age. They 
have all enormous ears, rather detached from the head. 

From the foregoing remarks, it might appear that all the 
Kalmucks were hideous and deformed. A\'e see; on the con- 
trarv, among the men, as well aslthe women, many round and 
very pretty faces — faces that would find admirers in any part 
of Europe. 

The number of Kalmuck families in Russia was estimated 
by Pallas at 8,229 ; but the nation is more widely dispersed 
over the globe than any other, even the Arabs not excepted. 



MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 

The life of Margaret Fuller brings out into prominent relief 
the services which the female mind, when highly endowed 
and cultivated, is peculiarly fltted to render to society. Sum- 
moned, as she was, from this scene of labour when her intellect 
had but just reached its maturity and she had outgrown the 
errors of her early training, she has left behind not merely a 
reputation in literature, but a memory fragrant with the love 
of many, whom she aided in the journey of life by the 
strength of her mind «r the large sympathies of her heart. 

Under any circumstances her native capacity would have 
made her remarkable ; but her childhood was rendered pre- 
cocious and unhappy by the system of education which her 
father pursued. A lawyer by profession, he was severe and 
narrow-minded, learned rather than cultivated. " He thought 
to gain time,'' says Margaret, "by bringing forward the in- 
tellect as early as possible. Thus I had tasks given me as 
many and as various as the hours would allow, and on subjects 

beyond my age The consequence was a premature 

development of the brain, that made me a ' youthful prodigy ' 
by day, and by night a victim of spectral illusions, night- 
mare, and somnambulism, which at the time prevented the 
harmonious development of my bodily powers and checked 
mv growth, while later they induced continual headache, 
v.-eaknes5, and nervous affections of all kinds." Of languages, 
the Latin was her chief study : able to read it at the age of 
six, she was easily brought to a tliorough acquaintance with it, 
and her mind was much influenced by constant study of the 
great Romans during the plastic years of childhood. The 
great amount of study exacted from her soon ceased to be a 
burden, and reading became a habit and a passion. She spent 
her days witVi books. Sh.ikspeare she made acquaintance 
with at eight years old, and ho was henceforth her con- 
.stant companion. Cervantes and ilolicre were also favourite 
authors. Playmates she ).ad none ; and v.-ith such strange 
associates her first years rolled by. 

At length she left home for school. Here were companions 
enough of her own age and sex ; but the strange child, formed 
by solitude arid books, found little that was congenial. In 
her teacher, however, she Avas happy enough to find a mind 
that understood her ; she first penetrated the barrier of proud 
reserve which Marg.iret had thrown up around her ; and from 
this lady she learnt two lessons never afterwards forgotten — 
forgiveness of injuries, and transparent sincerity. When 
fifteen years of age, she returned to her father's house at 
Cambridge, JIassachusetts ; for a year or two previously she had 
been received in society as a woman ; but a position so unusual 
for girls of her age did not divert her mind from literary pur- 



suits. In a letter to her former teacher, she thus sketches her 
plan of study : — " I rise a little before five, walk an. hour, and 
then practise on the piano till seven, when we breakfast. 
Next I read French — •' Sismondi's Literatui-e of the South of 
Europe ' — till eight ; then two or three lectures in ' Brown's 
Philosophy.' About half-past nine I go to Mr. Perkins's 
school, and study Greek till twelve, when, the school being 
dismissed, I recite, go home, and practise again till dinner at 
two. Sometimes, if the conversation is very agreeable, I 
lounge for half an hoxu: over the dessert, though rarely so 
lavish of time. Then, when X can, I read two hours in Italian, 
though I am often interrupted. At six I walk, or take a drive. 
Before going to bed, I play or sing half an hour or so, to make 
all sleepy ; and, about eleven, retire to write a little in my 
journal, e.xercises on what I have read, or a series of [charac- 
teristics which I am filling up according to advice." And to 
the same friend, some time later,—" I am studying Mdme. de 
Stael, Epictetus, Milton, Racine, and Castilian ballads, with 
great delight." 

Meanwhile,- she became famous in the society where she 
was known for the talent which distinguished her in all her 
after-life, conversational power. During the first years her 
criticisms were so unsparing, and her sarcasms so keen, that 
she made many enemies, especially among her own sex ; but 
gradually she disciplined her heart into a more womanly 
spirit, and was afterwards remarkable for the extraordinary 
power with which she attracted all who came within the 
sphere of her influence. Before she had reached the age of 
twenty, she was familiar with all the masterpieces of French, 
Italian, and Spanish literature. A year or two after, she 
began to study German, and in three months from the time 
she began was able to read this difficult language with ease ; 
while within the year she had made acquaintance with nearly 
all the -WTitings of Goethe and Schiller, as also those of Tuck, 
Kiirner, Novalis, and Richtcr. 

But her father's death, which took place in 1835, called out 
other and flner traits of Margaret's character. The pecuniary 
art'airs of the family were less prosijeroui than heretofore, and 
declining t'nc tempting offer of literary employment, she 
devoted lierself to the arduous but more remunerative office 
of a teacher. Here, too, she was fitted to shine ; and if our 
space permitted, we could show how eminently she possessed 
not merely the power to impart knowledge, but the rarer 
talent of winning the hearts of her pupils. Her active mind, 
how-ever, did not oonftne itself to these labours. She pub- 
lished translations - of " Eckerraann's Conversations with 
Goethe," and of the '•' Letters of Guerderode and Bettino." 
For two years, from its first appearance in 1840, she edited 
" The Dial," a quarterly journal of literature ; and contri- 
buted several articles, among others those on Goethe and 
Beethoven. On taking up her residence in Boston, she 
engaged in an undertaking which, perhaps, more than anything 
else brought out the extraordinary powers of her mind and 
the comprehensiveness of her knowledge. This was an adult 
female class, the object of which, in Margaret's own words, 
was tlie serious discussion of the questions, " V.'hat were we 
born to do • and how shall we do it":" For several successive 
winters this class, numbering from twenty-five to thirty 
ladies, many of whom have since become known in the literary 
world, assembled weekly under Miss Fuller's presidency-. 
Her plan was to open up the subject in an exordium ; and this 
she did with captivating address and grace, and the most 
beautiful modesty. From the elevation of tone, as well as the 
ease and flow of the discourse, it was diflieult for others to 
follow her ; but, with admirable tact, she descended at the 
close to a level possible to those less gifted, seized on the 
food in whatever was said, and preserved, an interest and a 
harmony which made the hours as delightful as they were 
profitable. Her pupils describe in lively terms the dignity 
and grace with which Miss Fuller guided these conversations, 
and the young people came away delighted with her beautiful 
looks. Bat physical beauty did not form a part of her rich 
dowry, and this impression of m.agnificence was but the 
effect of 
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" The power of thought, the magic of the mind." 
Somewhat under the middle height, and with a Sguve inclin- 
ing to rmhonpoint, she was only redeemed from plainness by 
her regular teeth, fair hair, and expressive eyes. These last 
she had a disagreeable habit of opening and shutting, an- 
effect of the near-sightediresa -which her premature studies 
had entailed upon her. But her countenance was most 
animated, and changed with every varying mood of her 
versatile mind. 

After a few years thu.s spent in incessant labours as teacher 
and writer, Margaret felt the need of an entire change of scene 
and interest. Ably supplying her father's place, she had been 
the guardian of the young orphans whom he left behind ; had 
directed their education, managed their pecuniary affairs, and, 
spite of natural inaptitude and distaste for such details, con- 
scientiously discharged every self-imposed duty. They were 
now all established in life, and she felt free to accept an en- 
gagement in New York, where for two years she was a regular 
contributor to tlie Tribtmc newspaper. 

Thoroughly conversant with European literature, Margaret 
had long cherished the desire of visiting the Old World, to 
complete her culture, and make acquaintance with a literary 
society differing in character from any she could find at home. 
AVith almost all the eminent men and women of her own 
country she was acquainted ; with many of them she had 
established a close friendship. A high eulogium on her cha- 
racter and many interesting particulars of her life are furnished 
by Emerson, with whom she was in habits of intimacy for 
many years. Nor were her friendships confined to those who 
were distinguished in the world of letters. She had a singular 
readiness to perceive and appreciate the good that exists even 
in common natures, and her sympathies were for all humanity. 
To scores of persons she was a counsellor in difficulty and a 
sympathiser in sorrow; and numbers in the many ch'cles 
where her influence was known, date their first awaking to 
intellectual life to some inspiration from her. 

At length, having won by her own e.xertions a position of 
independence, she was able to make arrangements for a 
voyage to Europe, wliich she reached in the spring of 1S46. 
Visiting London, the Highlands, and the English lakes, she 
saw many celebrities, and mixed in much literary society. 
■AVordsworth, Mazzini, Carlyle, Dr. Chalmers, De Quincey, 
Joanna BaDlie, were among those with whom she made 
personal acquaintance, and we have some piquant criticism on 
English men and manners in her letters home. 

Her visit to Paris was short. She had an interview with 
De Lammennais, and was fortunate enough to meet in his little 
study the great Beranger, with whose magical compositions 
she was already intimately acquainted. She visited George 
Sandj of whom she gives a lively sketch, hardly fitted, how- 
ever, to inspire the admiration with which she seems to have 
regarded her. Passing through to the south of France, she 
made a hasty tour tlirough Italy and Switzerland, and then 
separating from her friends, she returned for a sojourn in 
Kome, where she arrived in the autumn of 1847. 

" The city of the soul," as she terms it, with its galleries, 
its temples, and its ruins, afforded to a mind like hers inex- 
haustible subjects for study and research. Her first care here, 
as in Paris, was to acquire a perfect command of the language, 
and she was thus in a position to form a thorough acquain- 
tance with the people, and to extend to them her sympathies. 
The seeming liberality of Pio Nono's administration had 
inspired the mind of Italy with hope ; and already, in imagi- 
natiouj the people beheld their coimtry emancipated and 
exalted. Ready to acknowledge the good qualities of the 
reigning pontiff, Margaret had^yet some misgiving, "that 
new wine could not be put into old bottles." The distrust was 
well grounded ; another year found her sharing the perils and 
sufferings of the besieged, during the bombardment of the 
city by the*!French. Here she appeared in a new character. 
Officially appointed to the supervision of one of the hospitals, 
she became familiar with the horrors of war, and passed whole 
days and even nights in attendance on the wounded. Her 
heart sickened and her strength failed her. " I found my- 



self," she says, " inferir.r in courage and fortitude to the 
occasion. I knew not how to bear the havoc and anguish 
incident to the struggle for these principles. The sight of 
these beautiful young men, mown down in their stately prime, 
became too much for me. I forgot the great ideas, only to 
sympathise with the poor mothers, who had nurSed their 
precious forms only to see them all lopped and gashed." 

Mazzini inspired her with a devoted admiration, and in 
sympathy with his stiffcrings she thought lightly of her own. 
After the fall of Rome she thus writes : — " In two short 
months he had grown old ; all the vital juices seemed ex- 
hausted ; his eyes were all bloodshot ; his skin orange ; flesh 
he had none ; his hair was mixed with white ; his hand was 
painful to the touch ; but he had never flinched— never 
quailed ; had protested in the last hour against surrender ; 
sweet and calm, but full of a more fiery purpose than ever." 
But private hopes of hers had fallen with the hopes of Italy. 
She had married a young Italian of a noble but impoverished 
house ; by her influence he had been won to the popular 
cause, and had occupied a post of honour and of danger in the 
defence of the city. Anxiety for him was added to her suffer- 
ing during that terrible time ; and before the last ineffectual 
blow for freedom had been struck, Margaret gave birth to a 
son, at the little village of Rieiti, some miles from Rome. The 
family of the Marquis d'Ossoli was closely connected with the 
Papal court, and the marriage was kept a profound secret 
from even Margaret's friends, as safety of property and even 
of person was at stake. 

AVith the fall of the Republic all the avenues of honourable 
distinction were closed to Ossoli, and with §i small sum of 
money, the remnant of his patrimony, they withdrew with 
their chUd to Florence, on the return of the Pope to Rome. 
They passed the winter there, and in the spring turned 
their thoughts towards America. To press lightly on their now; 
diminished resources, they took passage in a merchantman 
from Leghorn, despite many fears, and the prospect cf a two 
months' voyage. 

They sailed, and for many days all went smoothly. But 
trouble was at hand. The captain fell ill, and after many 
days of suffering, watched over by his young wife on her first 
voyage, died of malignant small-pox. The little Angelo 
caught the disorder, and for some time Margaret and Ossoli 
watched without hope. ' Though without medical aid, lie 
recovered, and once more was the playmate and favourite of 
the rough seamen. Jlargaret, her tried heart restored again 
to peace, occupied herself in completing a work on the affairs 
of Italy, with which she had been engaged during her residence 
there. In it she hopedto give-a ti-uthful picture of the struggle 
for freedom which had been heroically maintained, and to do 
justice to the character and motives of the man who was the 
soul of the movement. It is in reference to this work that she 

says: "There is one, Mazzini, who understands thee well; 

who knew thee no less when an object of popular fear than 
one of idolatry ; and who, if the pen be not held too feebly, 
will help posterity to know thee too ! " But her labours were 
not destined to see the light. Prosperously four thousand 
mUes of water had been passed, and they neared the homeward 
coast. On the loth July their bark was so near the Jersey 
shore that the captain confidently promised to land them at 
New York on the following morning. About nine o'clock a 
breeze sprang up, which speedily increased to a hurricane, 
and the vessel was driven with frightful rapidity towards the 
sand-bars of Long Island. At four o'clock in the morning 
she struck, and the marble blocks which formed part of her 
cargo broke through. The sea swept over her deck, and all 
hope of saving the ship was over. 

AVe wUl not linger over the melancholy scene. AVithin 
sight of shore, where they could distinguish figures moving 
to and fro upon the beach — so near that a few resolute men 
could have saved every soul on board — Margaret, Ossoli, and 
Angelo perished. She refused to be separated from her 
husband and her child, and this was necessary to even a 
chance of safety. Their hearts were stirred by the renewal 
of hope ; but no aid could be afforded them. 



